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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE CHINESE PRESS. 


Issvep BY THE Royat Institute oF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS BY 
ApRANGEMENT WITH THE INFORMATION SERVICE ON INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS. 


Summaries of articles in the Chinese vernacular Press will be published as 
a Supplement to the Bulletin from time to time, in order that those interested 
in Chinese Affairs may be informed as to the manner in which current events are 
presented to the Chinese people. It will, of course, be understood that the 
publication of them does not imply approval of the opinions expressed nor 
a guarantee that the facts stated in them are not distorted, incorrect or biased. 





The Press welcomed the arrival of Mr. Lionel Curtis and Mr. Justice 
Feetham at Shanghai. Mr. Curtis’s speech in which he advocated co-operation 
between Chinese and foreigners, was much approved. It is added that 
the Chinese have always been ready to co-operate with foreigners ; it is the 
foreigners who have refused Chinese co-operation. 

The failure of the Nan Yang Tobacco Co., one of China’s largest industrial 
concerns, has evoked widespread misgivings as to the stability of Chinese 
(ompanies. They are criticized as being too much of the speculative and 
“Yamen ” types, the latter term being synonymous with mismanagement 
tempered by graft. [Until recently “ Yamen ” was the designation of every 
Government office from a Ministry to a petty police station. ] 

Japan is attacked for her unwillingness to meet China’s demands in 
connection with the new treaty. 

The fall in exchange continues to occupy much space. It is generally felt 
that the prohibition of the import of silver, advocated in some quarters, would 
only aggravate the evil and at best save China from becoming a dumping 
ground for the world’s silver. China will eventually have to adopt a gold 
tomage or a nominal gold standard ; but for the present all that can be done 
sto conserve the small stock of gold which China possesses and reduce the 
averse balance of trade by increased exports. 


The Press advocates increased pay for judges and freedom of the Courts 
tom Government and military interference. 


Mr. L. Curtis In SHANGHAI. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao (Shanghai), of February 19th, welcomes the arrival of 
Mr. Curtis and Mr. Justice Feetham at Shanghai to enquire into Settlement 
iluirs, and laments that hitherto a small minority, over confident of its own 
‘pacity, has, owing to racial prejudice, debarred the majority from taking any 
part in municipal administration. 

, ‘The writer approves Mr. Curtis’s speech, advocating co-operation between 
Chinese and foreigners and pointing out that many of the troubles in the past 
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have arisen from mutual distrust. He goes on to say that the Chinese are 
willing to enter into the fullest co-operation with all nationalities, but they 
are determined to accept no longer a position of inferiority. 

On the question of Government, Mr. Curtis said—“ In this well of truth 
lies the source of life, and if you want to drink of its waters you must provide 
yourselves with the necessary utensils. Your Government must be founde/ 
on truth and facts ; you must have a budget and a Parliament ; you must haye 
freedom of discussion and publication ; you must have a franchise and proper 
Courts to administer the law, not only between individuals but also between 
individuals and the State.” 

It is recognized by all political students that only a Government based oy 
popular support can be really efficient, and this applies to local administrations 
as well as a Central Government. All the incidents which have occurred in the 
International Settlement in the past have been due to its administration not 
being on these broad principles. So-called Councillors only represent a small 
minority ; the Ratepayers’ Association is composed of the (unrepresented) 
residue of landlords, who are outside the pale and have no say in anything, 
The only way to effect an improvement is to follow Mr. Curtis’s advice. 


INDUSTRY. 


Ta Kung Pao (Tientsin), February 14th, says that the closing of the 
factories of the Nan Yang and several other tobacco companies is a great 
blow to Chinese industry ; but the decline is not confined to tobacco ; silk, 
yarn, and other industries are all in a parlous condition. The first stage of 
China’s industrial transformation is a complete failure. The causes are 
(1) governmental—crushing taxation, transport difficulties, failure to protect 
property ; and (2) personal—lack of ability as well as of trained men, combined 
with small capital, and inefficient management. There is to-day a dearth of 
men capable of directing a large-scale industry. Industrial concerns are 
either of the speculative type or the “ Yamen ” type; the former connotes 
insufficient capital combined with an expectation of abnormal profits, and a 
directorate lacking in both skill and vision ; the latter stands for inefficient 
personnel, unrestricted overhead charges, and the provision of sinecures. 
Chinese do not run their industries as a commercial proposition. 

Shen Pao (Shanghai), February 8th, says that the Nan Yang Company 
attribute their failure to the heavy tax on tobacco, enhanced price of imported 
tobacco, and increased cost of labour ; but the writer of the article is inclined 
to think that bad management and unskilled labour are partly responsible 
for it, and that better cigarettes would enable them to stand up against 
foreign competition. 

The Shih Shih Hsin Pao, February 9th, says that the Company’s failure 
is due to the competition of the British-American Tobacco Co. and other 
smaller companies. The Company has been in a bad way since 1926: in 
1928 their losses were over two million dollars and in 1929 over three million. 
These losses are largely due to bad management and inefficient labour. Other 
companies are suffering from the same failings. 


Ta Kung Pao, February 17th, says that the Pao Ch’eng Yaru factory ha 
inaugurated an eight hours’ day for its operators. Compared to other nation 
China has no industries to speak of, and the hours of labour are as much 3 
12 or 13, with an average of 10. But the present is a scientific age, and ° 
recent years industrialists have advocated shorter hours and increased output 
Ford in America and Mond in Great Britain have obtained excellent resw''t 
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slong these lines as well as by cultivating better relations between capital and 
labour, end they may well serve as guides to Chinese industrialists. Chinese 
industrial concerns are at present very badly managed ; there is bound to 
be a certain amount of weeding out, and only those will survive which are 
run on modern scientific lines. This is in conformity with the law of survival 
of the fittest. 

Ta Kung Pao of February 23rd, in a further article on the same subject, 
savs that owing to the widespread interest aroused in this new departure, the 
aper yesterday sent a special representative to investigate ; and the results 
achieved shew that the new system is a complete success. All Chinese factories 
suffer from the same failing—superabundance of labour with small output ; 
and this failing is not confined to factories ; it applies to Chinese in every walk 
of life. The sole reason is that China is an agricultural country and the 
Chinese are not accustomed to sustained exertion ; they cannot concentrate 
on anything for long. Factory “hands” are mostly uneducated, with 
untrained brains ; they dissipate their bodily strength in superfluous move- 
ments and their output is, accordingly, small. The results achieved in the 
Pao Ch’eng factory prove conclusively that with shorter hours Chinese labour 
can increase its output. 

The method employed at the factory is very simple: in place of two 
shifts of 12 hours the 1,500 employees are divided into three shifts of 8 hours 
each, and 500 men do the work of 750. Yesterday’s investigation shews that 
under the new system the night work has improved, the general feeling is 
better, and the ‘‘ hands” like it; the total output is not less than when 
750 men worked on a 12 hour shift. This proves that the output of Chinese 
labour can be increased by training, and that attention to their health and 
the avoidance of undue fatigue conduces to the workmen’s contentment. 


SILVER. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of February 13th, says that the Chinese concentrate 
on politics and pay no heed to the economic situation; but the recent 
collapse in the price of silver has startled and to some extent alarmed them. 
China is confronted with four dangers :— 

(1) Excess of imports over exports. Tariff autonomy should enable China 

to assist her productive industries and reverse the adverse balance of trade ; 
but the customs revenue is all taken up with the service of the external and 
internal loans, and the principal concern is finance, not industry. The people’s 
purchasing power has decreased, international trade has dwindled, and the 
State credit is exhausted. 
_ (2) Cost of living. Last year, as compared with five years ago, prices had 
nsen 54 per cent., and in the last nine months of the year they increased 
22 per cent. But incomes have not kept pace with prices, and $100 to-day 
has only the purchasing power of $65 five years ago. And this only applies 
to the middle classes ; labourers and the masses in the interior who could 
ouly just make both ends meet are now forced to still further privations. 

(3) The decay of agricultural villages. China is an agricultural country, 
and her economic life is centred in the villages. To-day the rich are leaving 
the countryside for the protection afforded by the large towns; the 
comfortably-off have sunk into poverty, and the able-bodied have dispersed 
'o the four quarters of the land as soldiers and brigands. These con- 
ditions, added to floods and drought, make it impossible for the farmers to 
“atty on, and food has to be imported from abroad. 
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(4) Decline of home industry. Thirty years ago Chinese villages wer 
self-sufficing, with certain exceptions such as salt, and at times had a super- 
fluity for sale to the towns ; in the house the women cooked and sewed anj 
the home industries were considerable. To-day all this is changed: every. 
thing is purchased in the market towns, and women have become consumers 
instead of producers. The conditions in this respect are better in the villages 
than in the towns, but it is only a question of degree. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of February 14th, says that Chinese must demand y 
stable currency, which to-day is lacking ; and this requirement arises not only 
from considerations of exchange, but also from the lack of uniformity in the 
coinage. The lack of a proper currency causes wide fluctuations in purchasing 
power. 

In former days produce was brought from the interior to the treaty ports 
and there sold, at a good price, to busy centres or for export. This caused 
a demand for currency in the interior and the purchasing power of the masses 
increased ; an equilibrium was established between supply and demand and 
prices were fairly stable. To-day these conditions no longer exist: due to 
various causes, including the depredations of brigands and soldiers, this 
equilibrium has been lost and currency no longer appears on the market. 
With the avowed purpose of removing this deficiency the authorities haye 
issued a flood of paper money backed by a reserve of less than 10 per cent. ; 
and this, with the constant change of officials, has made for instability. 

The dollar must be substituted for the tael, the local mints must be stopped, 
and the issue of notes by private banks prohibited ; the Government must 
make preparations for calling in the old coinage and the Central Mint should 
start work on the new coins. This would at least stabilise internal exchange, 
which to-day fluctuates violently as between one province and another. 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of February 16th, in its “ Weekly Criticism of Current 
Events,” doubts whether the prohibition of the import of silver, advocated 
in some quarters, would result in decreasing the stocks of silver in Shanghai 
and raising the price of silver; it would still further decrease the demand for 
silver and still further depress the price. Even if we could maintain tle 
price of silver in China we could not do so abroad, and there would be two 
prices for silver. If our exports exceeded our imports we might manage to 
maintain this “man-made” price; but, unfortunately, we have an excess 
of imports, and the balance having to be paid in silver we should have to accept 
the world price. A prohibition ordinance would be so much waste paper 


Shih Shih Hsin Pao, of February 23rd, in its “ Weekly Criticisms ” says 
that the only question at issue is whether we shall eventually introduce 4 
gold coinage or adopt a nominal gold standard. But either necessitates 
stock of gold; and it behoves us to prevent gold from leaving the country, 
no matter in whose hand it is. It remains to be seen whether the prohibition 
of the import of silver will save China from becoming a dumping ground 
for the metal ; but even if it were successful it would only be a temporary 
alleviation, and would not affect the main issue. We must accumulate gold, 
but to do so now would still further depress the price of silver ; the only thing 
we can do for the present is to prevent such gold as we have from leaving 
the country. Recently there has been an increasing export of gold from 
China ; it has been bought by foreign banks and shipped abroad to be turne: 
into coins. China produces no gold, and the gold we have mostly consists ¢ 
women’s ornaments ; but since bobbed hair came into fashion these are b 
longer worn and are being converted into cash owing to the general insecur!'y 
and fear of thieves. 
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